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ON PARTICIPATING IN THE MASS OF THE 
KINGSHIP OF JESUS CHRIST 


LTHOUGH the feast of the Lord Christ our King is 
of recent origin—it was introduced by Pope Pius XI 
on December 11, 1925—the fact of His kingship 
was ever held in highest veneration, if not always 
by the people, at least in the liturgy of the Church. 
"In the catacombs, ancient churches and basilicas, the typical repre- 
Psentation of our Lord was that of the divine Ruler. Even up to 
Searly medieval times the figure of Christ was enthroned upon the 
E cross with a crown and in royal raiment. Later, Christ in His agony 
/was represented upon the crucifixes, and more recently the repre- 
}sentations of the Sacred Heart became typical to express the good- 
‘ness and love of the God-man. With the institution of the feast 
fof our Lord’s kingship, the Church would again have uppermost 
) in our minds our divine King in the plenitude of majesty, for thus 
| her liturgy most frequently represents Him to us.’ 
In directing the minds of men again and above all to Christ 
our King, in the institution of the feast, the Holy Father saw the 
pressing need of this for our times. In his encyclical; then, he point- 
ed to the ‘‘breakdown of the principle of authority’’ because Christ 
| had been driven out of laws and public affairs, and as a result of 
which ‘‘authority appears to be something derived not from God 
' but from men, and consequently its foundations totter. Forgotten 
the first cause, there is no reason why one should command and 
) another obey.”’ Since men have usurped the authority belonging 


1 The point is further illustrated by Dr. Parsch in Das Jahr des Heiles, 1932, 
Vol. III, p. 177. 
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to Christ, denying His right to rule mankind, they refuse also the 
Church “‘the right which comes from the very law of Jesus Christ 
to teach all peoples, to make her own laws for the spiritual gov- 
ernment of her subjects in order to bring them to eternal happiness. 
Men of themselves would do all the teaching and governing, make 
the Church subject to themselves, make their own religion or rule 
it out altogether. ‘“Today,”” he continues, ‘‘we grieve over these 
things, over the seeds of discord apparently sown everywhere, the 
rekindling of hatreds and rivalries between peoples which prevent 
the reestablishment of peace; we grieve over the unrestrained pas- 
sions, so often hidden under the mask of the public good and love 
of country; the civil discords which arise from this source together 
with that blind unmeasured egotism that is so widely diffused 
which, thinking only of one’s private good and welfare, measures 
all things by this false rule; over domestic peace grievously dis- 
turbed because of forgetfulness and the wilful disregard of family 
duties; over the natural unity and stability of the family broken; 
and last of all, over society itself shaken to its foundations and 
plunging headlong to ruin.”’ 


World conditions would be vastly better if legitimate rulers 
were ‘‘convinced that they rule not so much in their own right 
as through a mandate from the divine King.’’ Men are not to be 
““‘bondslaves of men” (1 Cor. 7, 23), but to be obedient to right- 
ful rulers on “‘recognizing in them the image of authority of Christ, 
the God-man.”’ Thus if all would be ruled by Him, “many 
wounds would be cured, and every right would regain its ancient 
force and the blessings of peace would return, and swords and 
weapons would fall to the ground, when all would willingly ac- 
cept the empire of Christ and obey Him, and when every tongue 
would proclaim that our Lord Jesus Christ is in the glory of the 
Father.”’ 


We who have been adopted into Christ’s kingdom in holy 
Baptism and in the reception of this sacrament have vowed fealty 
to our King, are now, in the celebration of His royal festival, united 
with the whole Church to offer Him again our homage, to renew 
our vows, to remind ourselves of His rights and our duties, and to 
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MASS OF THE KINGSHIP OF CHRIST 


pray for all men and nations that they, too, see the light and be 
brought under His beneficent rule. 


To participate effectively in the holy Mass of this feast-day, 
therefore, will entail considerable activity on our part, an activity 
which is but a collaboration with God or rather a sacred commerce, 
in the sense that we have something to offer to God which we hope 
He will accept, and in return He will have priceless gifts to present 
to us. Our activity, then, consists in contemplating, praying ac- 
cording to various needs, offering and receiving. 

With the priest who is saying the preliminary prayers at the 
foot of the altar, in a humble confession we appeal to Him who 
alone can make us participate worthily in the present Sacrifice— 
for forgiveness of our trespasses against His laws, precepts, or coun- 
sels. Thereupon, in the Introit, we contemplate with St. John the 
Evangelist, ‘‘the Lamb that was slain’ for us. Our King—a Lamb. 
Indeed, for we are gathered together to commemorate His death 
upon the cross as a Victim to atone for the sins of mankind, and 
to celebrate the renewal of this Sacrifice upon our altar whereby its 
merits are to be applied to our own soul and those of our fellow- 
men. Now, as the Introit continues, He is ‘“worthy to receive pow- 
er and divinity and wisdom and strength and honor’’—not merely 
by right of conquest over the souls of men, having in His suffering 
and death satisfied divine justice and effected their redemption, but 
above all by right of His divine nature, being one with the Father, 
and thus having absolute authority over all creation. Therefore we 
proclaim in adoration: ‘“To Him be glory and empire for ever and 
ever.’ Then we ask, in the prophetic petition of the royal Psalmist: 
“Give to the King, O God, Thy justice, and to the King’s Son 
Thy judgment’’—give what Thou, Father, possessest, namely, 
judgment according to truth and power of its execution. And 
while we are still bowed down in adoration, we pronounce the 
doxology. 

The petition of the Introit is carried over to the Collect. Re- 
alizing that the chaotic conditions existing in the world at large 
and in the souls of men today are the consequence of a deviation 
from and opposition to the Person and laws of our divine King, 
we intensify our prayer to the Father that in His mercy He grant 
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“that all kindreds of nations, torn asunder by the wound of sin, 
may be brought under His [our King’s] most salutary govern- 
ment.’ Not that individuals and the peoples of the earth have not 
sufficient grace to submit themselves to His rule, but that this 
grace many are resisting. For what, then, do we pray? That our 
Father give them also the grace of conversion, a change of heart in 
a favorable moment, so that they willingly return to His ways. 
It is a most effective prayer, for we have the assurance of being 
heard. It is God’s will that we ask Him for assistance over and 
above what He has chosen to grant us; and prayer which relies on 
His mercy, as we know, is a means of securing grace. Moreover, 
we are not alone in asking; we are beseeching the Father through 
our Lord and the Holy Spirit, and therefore we shall certainly 
be heard.’ 


In the Epistle, St. Paul reminds us, first, of the priceless ad- 
vantages that have accrued to us and for which we are to thank 
our Father with him: He “‘has made us worthy to be partakers 
of the lot of the saints in light’’; He “‘has delivered us from the 
power of darkness’’; He ‘‘has taken us over into the kingdom of 
the Son of His love, in whom we have redemption through His 
blood, the remission of sins.’’ Then the apostle points out the 
divine and all-powerful King of this realm: He is ‘‘the image of 
the invisible God, the first-born of every creature’’—the first new 
Man and Head of the new mankind; “in Him were all things 
created in heaven and on earth. . . by Him and in Him.”’ Finally 
he indicates the general nature and operation of the kingdom: ‘He 
is the Head of the body the Church,”’ in which He holds ‘“‘the 
primacy because in Him it has well pleased the Father that all 
fulness should dwell’’; and through Him the Father “‘reconciles all 
things to Himself, making peace through the blood of His cross.” 


With the Gradual antiphon and the Alleluia-verse we again 
raise our hearts and voices, in the words of the Psalmist and the 
Prophet Daniel, in praise of the King of kings, whom all shall 
everywhere adore and serve, and of whose kingdom there shall be 
no end. 


Cf. John 16, 23-27; James 5, 16; Rom. 8, 26. 
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MASS OF THE KINGSHIP OF CHRIST 


The Gospel takes us to the court-room of Pilate. He whom 
the almighty Father sent in His name into this world to save it, 
stands before the representative of the greatest earthly power of 
the then-known world. He does not appear before the world in 
the accoutrements of royalty nor with the insignia of regal power; 
yet He testifies to the truth, saying, ‘‘I am a King,’’ but ‘‘my king- 
dom is not of this world,’’ thus at once confounding His judge, 
yet getting him to see, if not to acknowledge, the false light into 
which His accusers have placed Him. That the Son of the Most 
High and the Word by which all things were made should be a 
King of the souls of men was, as St. Augustine says in the homily 
on the Gospel, ‘‘a condescension, not a preferment; a betokening 
of mercy, not an increasing of power.’’ He is a King “‘that He 
should rule minds, that He should counsel for eternity, that He 
should bring unto the kingdom of heaven them that believe, hope, 
and love. . . . For He who was called on earth King of the Jews 
is in heaven the Lord of Angels.” 

At the Offertory we repeat the prophetic words of the Mes- 
sianic Psalm 2: ‘‘Ask of me and I will give Thee the nations for 
Thine inheritance, and the ends of the earth for Thy possession.” 
Our King is here represented as asking as God-man. As God He 
always had the ruling power over all; as man He secured it 
through the work of His redemption. This power He began to 
exercise on sending down the Holy Spirit upon His Church on 
the first Christian Pentecost. Through the Holy Spirit He took 
possession of His inheritance and through Him He elevates, sancti- 
fies and perfects the children of men to become, in His mystical 
body, the children of God, and this to the end of the world. 

The present holy Sacrifice of the New Law, in which we are 
participating, is one instance of our Lord’s sanctifying work. As 
the Secret indicates, it is a Sacrifice principally of atonement and 
petition. Our King is again also our Victim, who is renewing the 
Sacrifice upon Calvary upon our altar and is about to apply it to 
the souls of men. We pray: ‘““We offer Thee, O Lord, the Victim 
of man’s reconciliation; grant, we beseech Thee, that He whom 
we immolate in our present Sacrifice may Himself bestow on all 
nations the gifts of unity and peace.’’ In making the offering of 
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bread and wine, which are presently to become the Body and 
Blood of our divine Lamb, we humbly and hopefully ask the Fa- 
ther to accept them. Thereupon, united with the angelic powers 
above, the priest chants the Preface in praise and thanksgiving to 
the Father almighty, who with the oil of gladness anointed His 
only-begotten Son, “‘our Lord Jesus Christ, that offering Himself 
a spotless Victim and peace offering on the altar of the cross, He 
should accomplish the Sacrifice of man’s redemption; and having 
subjected all creatures to His rule, give over to the divine Majesty 
an eternal and everlasting kingdom, a kingdom of truth and life, 
a kingdom of holiness and grace, a kingdom of justice, love and 
peace.’’ Thereupon we chant to God in the highest, at least in 
mind and heart, the Sanctus. 

At the Offertory we made an act of hope that God would 
receive our gifts; at the Consecration we make an act of faith, 
together with our adoration, for upon the altar is now the Body 
of our Lord, and His Blood—‘‘which shall be shed for you and 
for many unto the remission of sins.’’ Our gifts are now sancti- 
fied; and while we commemorate the Passion, Resurrection and 
Ascension of our Lord, we offer to the most excellent Majesty of 
His “‘gifts and presents a pure Host, a spotless Host, the holy 
Bread of eternal life and the Chalice of everlasting salvation.”’ 
Now that we have offered to God, He, in turn, will presently give 
of the sanctified Gifts to us. 

The Pater noster, on this feast-day, should be said with 
special attention and devotion, realizing that God is our Father 
and we are His children, through the intimate union with His 
Son, our Brother. That union, which began with our Baptism, 
is now made most intimate in holy Communion. To our act of 
hope at the Offertory, of faith at the Consecration, we now add 
an act of love together with our adoration and petition. And now 
we can perhaps better realize how our King to this day becomes 
present upon the altar, in a sacramental manner, to sacrifice Him- 
self for us and to unite Himself with us, so that, we being cleansed 
from defilement and having turned to Him with loving heart, He 
can present us to the Father. Who, then, would not do all he can 
and storm Heaven with prayer and offerings of the holy Sacrifice 
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MASS OF THE KINGSHIP OF CHRIST 


to hasten the reunion in Christ of the now scattered mankind? 
Let us ask, then, in this opportune moment, for forgiveness of 
the sins of men, for che grace of their conversion, and for the gifts 
of unity and peace. And let the proclaiming in the Communion 
antiphon be for us a new beginning in this work of actively col- 
laborating with Heaven: ‘““The Lord shall sit as King forever: the 
Lord shall bless His people in peace.”’ 

This sanctification of ourselves and our fellowmen, how- 
ever, is not its own end; the end is the glory of our heavenly Fa- 
ther, as is said at the end of the Canon: “‘By Him, and with Him, 
and in Him, is to Thee, God the Father almighty, in the unity of 
the Holy Spirit, all honor and glory, for ever and ever.’’ To this 
glory we can contribute, indeed not by way of addition, for God 
is perfectly happy in Himself, but by the accidental glory we owe 
Him in virtue of His having created and adopted us. How can we 
do this better than in daily life to remain united with our Head, 
our King, and bring forth good works in the service of His king- 
dom? Is there anything else wanting to us? The Postcommunion 
gives us the words of a final petition: “‘Having received the Food 
of immortality, we beseech Thee, O Lord, that glorifying as we 
do in our service under the standard of Christ the King, we may 
be able to reign with Him in His heavenly abode, who liveth and 
reigneth with Thee in the unity of the Holy Spirit, one God, world 
without end. Amen.”’ 


REMBERT BULARZIK, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 
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OLEMNITY, supplication, sympathy have character- 
ized Christian burial from its earliest days, and the 
ancient rituals bear witness to this undying tradition. 
In her infinite wisdom, holy Mother Church has 
never tried to assuage sorrow by means of artificial 
or merely visible joy. She goes to the very depths of the grieving 
heart and offers the radiant hope of eternal reunion in the light of 
the Beatific Vision. In her funeral rites she ordains everything that 
will assist the departed soul toward the fruition of God's blessed 
Presence, and that will teach the bereaved to see in death but a 
bridge to that everlasting happiness for which we are all destined. 





There are indeed wonderfully consoling customs which have 
grown up around the Catholic bed of death and the subsequent 
obsequies. The Liturgy of the Dying and the Dead is very rich 
in beauty, and an understanding of these old, old ceremonies, hal- 
lowed by centuries of use, will afford sweet consolation in our 
hours of need, if only we take the trouble and have the interest 
to appreciate them. 

When we read of death and burial in the early days of the 
Church and see how radically they differed from those in the pagan 
world of that period, we realize how very altered is our present 
point of view. Today the great effort is to conform in all things 
to the usages about us, and few stop to consider that in the at- 
tempt to follow the modern trend, we are gradually slipping back 
into the paganism which the early Christians so steadfastly op- 
posed. 

Stoical indifference, or ignorance of their state, or cowardice, 
was not their conception of the way in which to die, for these were 
the generations who had witnessed countless martyrdoms. They 
rather sought to be surrounded in their last moments by all that 
the Church could offer to make their death acceptable in the sight 
of God. That unhappy state of apprehension with regard to the 
possible ill effect on the morale of the sick person, which would be 
caused by the reception of the sacrament of Extreme Unction, was 
unheard of in the early Church. Known then by the healing and 
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IN HORA MORTIS NOSTRAE 


gentle name of the Sacrament of Oil, they received it eagerly just 
as soon as their condition warranted. Cardinal Schuster tells us that 
at Rome, such was the faith which the people had in the holy 
Chrism, “‘every family wished to keep its own ampulla of holy oil 
in the house as we nowadays keep holy water and to make use of 
it as private devotion demanded for the curing of fevers, migraines 
and the like.”’ 

Up to the very close of the Middle Ages there was a deep 
consciousness of the surpassing importance of the moment of death. 
Dying men frequently requested to be dressed in their best clothes 
and to be laid on a bed of ashes, passing their last hours in prayer 
and penance. Thus died King Louis of France, saint and crusader, 
and in like manner Henry II of England passed to his reward. 
Gone with the Ages of Faith are such practices, but the fine Chris- 
tian spirit of faith, courage and humility which prompted them, 
is still alive. If it lessens or dies out, the darkness of the Valley of 
the Shadow will increase for all of us. 


“And after death—the judgment.”’ In the light of that stern 
truth does the Church rule for the burial of her children. Hence, 
at death, as in life, she centers all on the most efficacious means of 
loosening the bonds of temporal punishment which hold the soul 
back from God. All our funeral rites concentrate around the holy 
sacrifice of the Mass and the Church prescribes a High Mass wher- 
ever possible. After all, the Low Mass is a comparatively modern 
form, whereas the very beautiful Solemn Mass far more closely re- 
sembles the ancient daily Mass of the catacombs. It gathers at the 
altar the three orders of the priesthood; it requires the use of fra- 
grant symbolic incense and multiplied candle-light; in it the mem- 
orable words of the holy Sacrifice are intoned in the moving ac- 
cents of the time-honored Gregorian melodies. It is the perfect 
fulfilment of the most exalted Act on earth and its splendid dig- 
nity gives glory to God. Since holy Mother Church expresses such 
a desire, her least wish in this, as in all things, ought, of course, 
to be respected. 

There is another motive, very compelling to a loving heart. 
If a High Mass honors God in a greater degree, is not a preference 
for it over a Low Mass a delicate act of courtesy which is in the 
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power of us poor mortals to make to the awesome Majesty of 
God? The complete ceremonial of the Church is of exquisite beauty 
and infinite resource. While private devotion—at vital moments— 
will often fail one, the liturgy stands, as it has stood down the 
ages, a mountain-range which one can contemplate or climb. At 
moments of sorrow, it is as if one gazed at the glistening rocky 
peaks in a gathering storm; hard and cold their outline seems; 
then on a sudden, through the black clouds comes a rift of sun- 
light which softens the rain-swept surface of the rock. Thus oper- 
ates the Holy Spirit through the prayers of the Church, to comfort 
and sustain as He alone knows how to do. In the singular auster- 
ity of the Requiem Mass, its black vestments, the restrained music, 
the absence of flowers, there is the very essence of refinement, a 
penetrating understanding of the grief-stricken human heart, noth- 
ing to jar the extreme sensitiveness which is positively pained by 
noise, color and false cheer. 


There are interesting descriptions of old funeral rites, none 
more touching than St. Augustine’s about the Mass that he cele- 
brated for his beloved mother beside her open grave, in the pres- 
ence of all their friends and neighbors who joined in the responses. 
At important English funerals during the Middle Ages, it was cus- 
tomary to celebrate, on the day of burial, three solemn Masses at 
the high altar of the church—the first in honor of the Holy Trin- 
ity; the second, of the Blessed Virgin; and the third, the Requiem 
itself. While these three Solemn Masses were being offered up, Low 
Masses were read at all the other altars in the church, so that it 
was usual for a departed soul to have thirty Masses celebrated on 
the burial day. At royal obsequies in France, the same devotion to 
the Mass was shown. When, for eleven days prior to his burial, 
the body of Henry IV lay in state in the great hall of the caryatides 
of the Louvre, altars were erected to the right and left of the bier 
and in every window recess of the room. One hundred Masses 
were daily said here, while the populace of Paris pressed in to pray 
for the soul of the king. Behind the bier, a waxen effigy of the 
monarch lay on a bed of state; to each side, on cushions of cloth 
of gold, were placed the royal sceptre and the hand of justice. The 
crown was on the coffin which was draped in a magnificent cloth- 
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IN HORA MORTIS NOSTRAE 


of-gold pall, with a wide white satin cross, stretching from end 
to end. 

Once upon a time pallbearers were not honorary; they actual- 
ly bore the cloth which was laid over the coffin during the services. 
Indeed, the pall was often their gift, rich in texture and design 
and, according to the common custom, it was converted into church 
vestments after the ceremony. The pall is a very satisfying answer 
to that natural craving to cover the stark coffin. It is like a sacred 
vestment—as if holy Mother the Church had lovingly gathered 
her child under the protecting folds of her cross-emblazoned mantle 
to lead him or her to peace and life eternal. It reminds one of that 
famous painting of the Maesta of Siena, where beneath the out- 
spread cloak of our Blessed Lady all the people are safely stowed 
away. 

Our Christian forefathers had a vivid sense of the dignity 
and of the individuality of the human body which, united to an 
immortal soul, had been a temple of the Holy Ghost. For the body 
they had a deep and loving reverence, hence they especially recoiled 
from any practice which destroyed it, such as cremation; or showed 
it disrespect, such as burial in a grave with others. In the cata- 
combs they laid their dead in separate rockhewn receptacles, the 
only decoration of which was a touching inscription or perhaps an 
engraved symbol. Tombs were comparatively simple up to the 
period of the Renaissance, many of the handsomer ones being 
adorned solely with very plain recumbent stone or brass figures. 
The elegant ornamentation was apt to be lavished on the chantries 
or chapels where Mass was celebrated beside the tombs of the de- 
ceased. Indeed, coffins were not at all in general use until the sev- 
enteenth century and they were mostly of plain wood or lead. In 
the elaborate bronze and other showy caskets which are so much 
in evidence today, we are (perhaps unconsciously) following the 
pernicious influence of the neo-paganism of the sixteenth century 
which was and is, none the less, a definite departure from the 
austerity of the best Catholic tradition. 

False sentimentality, pagan customs, morbid extravagance 
are alien to the mind of the Church. At a Christian death-bed and 
in Christian burial, there ought ever to be a distinct echo of the 
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sublime simplicity, the heroic love, the firm hope that surrounded 
the profound and majestic grief on Calvary and at the holy Sep- 
ulchre. In bereavement the past Catholic generations had recourse 
to prayer and almsgiving. The startling reality of eternity caused 
them clearly to see the truth and to put the correct value on the 
things that would assist their dear departed, forgetful of them- 
selves and the unavailing solace of this world. 

We have learned from admiring travelers that in ‘‘darkest 
Africa’’ and in the poor colored missions of South Carolina (to 
give but two examples), little black convert children on whose 
brows the water of Baptism is scarcely dry, are able to chant beau- 
tifully the complete Liturgy of the Dead. Therefore it cannot be 
very difficult. We, on the other hand, who pride ourselves on our 
culture, our wisdom and our taste, hardly understand, certainly 
do not seem to love the immemorial Office of the Dead. 

For the pall with its wonderful tradition, fading flowers have 
been substituted. The sums once scattered in alms to the poor who 
prayed for the departed soul, are at present squandered in uselessly 
expensive coffins. If hymns and secular music were allowed, they 
would undoubtedly be popular, while the highly spiritual plain- 
chant, so lofty and yet so simple, is seldom rendered in its purity. 
Withal, despite our worldly levity and fickle following of fashion, 
holy Church, loving Mother that she is, forever offers us her mar- 
velous liturgy, even ‘‘in the hour of our death.”’ It is our responsi- 
bility to know and to value this great gift. 


JULIA GRANT 
New York City 
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A MURAL DECORATION IN THE CATACOMBS 


IN his Das Jahr des Heiles, Father Pius Parsch, com- 
menting on the Gospel of the fourth Sunday after 
Pentecost,’ calls our attention to a painting in the 
Roman catacombs of which we would treat in this 
article. The picture itself of two fishes and baskets 
of bread is found in the “Crypt of Lucina’’ in the catacomb of 
St. Callistus. 

Few Catholics, be they tourists or pilgrims, ever visit the 
Eternal City without spending some time in the catacomb on the 
Via Appia in which this mural decoration is found. The fact that 
it bears the name of one of the deacons of Pope Zephyrinus, who 
reigned in the third century of our era, is apt to make one lose 
sight of the antiquity of its origin which antedated these holy men 
by at least one or perhaps two centuries. Its discovery in modern 
times is of interest. In 1849 De Rossi, while exploring the ancient 
vineyard Ammendola, found a fragment of an inscription that 
was doing service as a step in a staircase. On it was inscribed 
NELIUS MARTYR. The missing letters were easily supplied. 
Knowing that Pope Cornelius was buried in the cemetery of St. 
Callistus, of whose location he had a general idea, he concluded 
that it must be somewhere below this vineyard. The property was 
then acquired by Pope Pius IX, and shortly after the missing 
fragment was found in the catacomb that lay, as he surmised, 
below the vineyard. Two years later the “Crypt of the Popes’’ as 
well as the tomb of St. Cecilia were discovered.’ 

The oldest part of this cemetery is known as the “‘Crypt of 
Lucina’”’ and here are found inscriptions dating from the beginning 
of the second century. It was probably the private burial chapel 
of the Caecilii or the Pompont and was the nucleus of the cata- 
comb which was destined to become the official burial place of the 
early Popes. According to De Rossi, the pious matron Lucina was 
in all probability the foundress of the crypt that bears her name. 
“Lucina is identified by De Rossi with the famous Pomponia 





2 Cf. Vol. III, p. 65. 
2 Cf. De Rossi: Rema Sotteranea, Vol. I. 
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Graecina of Tacitus (Annales, XIII 32); the crypt, therefore, is 
of apostolic origin, an opinion confirmed by the classical character 
of its symbolic frescoes and the simplicity of its epitaphs.’”’ The 
crypt is composed of three levels. On the second we find a double 
cubiculum, the walls of which are decorated in Pompeian style. 
In the first of these is a scene representing the baptism of Christ 
in the Jordan; in the second we find the symbolic figures of the 
lambs with the vase of milk as well as the dolphins, in which we 
are particularly interested.” 

They are described by De Rossi as two fishes, each bearing 
upon his back a wicker basket filled with bread. Inserted in the 
wicker of the basket is a glass of red liquid. The background is 
blue, said to represent the sea in which the fish are swimming.’ 
Wilpert, on later examination of the picture, differs somewhat in 
the minor details. He claims that the baskets are not on the backs 
of the fish but immediately in front of them, and that the back- 
ground is not blue but green. Be that as it may, it does not alter 
the significance of the picture nor does it detract from its antiquity. 

The fish undoubtedly were meant to bring to mind the fa- 
mous acrostic Jchthus, and which stood for Jesus Christ, Son of 
God, the Savior, and was so understood by the faithful.‘ On this 
all critics are agreed. The baskets are depicted as containing five 
and six loaves of bread, respectively. Xysto* believes that the num- 
ber six is an error on the part of the artist and that both should 
contain five loaves. An allusion was evidently intended to the sec- 
ond miraculous multiplication of the loaves and the fishes, since 
we have the material, 1.e., the bread and the fish, and we know 
from our study of other pictures that this was a popular manner 
of representing the Eucharist. The introduction of the glass with 
the red liquid representing the wine into the wicker of the basket 
is of interest, because in a naive manner the artist has confirmed 
and strengthened the eucharistic character of the whole. The ma- 
terial of the baskets as well as the glass recalled to the mind of 

1 Cf. Cath. Ency., Vol. III, p. 514, article “Cemetery.” 
2 Cf. Marucchi: Guida della Catacombe Romane, p. 193. 
3 Cf. De Rossi, op. cit., p. 349. 


* De Rossi, op. cit., p. 351. 
5 Cf. Notiones Archaeologiae Christianae, Vol. III, p. 170. 
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A MURAL IN THE CATACOMBS 


De Rossi the words of St. Jerome in his letter (CXXV) to Rusti- 
cus in which the saint, referring to Exuperius, bishop of Toulouse, 
who has bestowed all his worldly goods on the poor, says: “No 
one is richer than he who carries the Body of the Lord in a wicker 
basket and the Blood in a glass.—Nihil illo diutius qui corpus 
Domini in canistro vimineo et sanguinem portat in vitro.”” Apro- 
pos of the objection raised by Wilpert that this applies to a much 
later age, Father Husslein in his Mass of the Apostles (p. 279) 
remarks: ‘“The use of the wicker basket for the consecrated Bread, 
so familiar in the early days of the Church, appears therefore to 
have continued uninterruptedly down to the days of Jerome, while 
his chalice of glass conforms entirely with our picture.’’ The fact 
that St. Jerome quotes this practice as in vogue in the fourth cen- 
tury, does not necessarily mean that it was not a custom several 
centuries before. 

What is very significant about this picture is that these two 
dolphins with their baskets, in themselves so replete with mean- 
ing, were not intended as pictures by themselves, but merely to 
adorn some other fresco that was painted in the space that is be- 
tween them, but now unfortunately is mutilated beyond recogni- 
tion. Wilpert is strongly of the opinion that it was a banquet 
scene. In fact, he seems to have no doubt on the subject.’ Lowrie, 
in his Monuments of Early Christianity (p. 230) says: ‘““These 
interesting figures are only a remnant of a larger composition 
which was originally painted between them and is now destroyed. 
There can be no doubt that it represented the Eucharist banquet 
under one of the forms which we have already studied.* But how 
complete is the symbolism of these two figures alone.”’ 

Here, then, we have a simple little adornment, a frame to a 
picture if you will, of two fish each bearing a basket of bread. Ap- 
parently to the uninitiated it meant nothing, but to the faithful 
it conveyed a wealth of meaning. For them in a symbolical manner 
it expressed a deep faith in the holy Eucharist as Father Husslein 
so beautifully puts it: ‘In a word, the picture signified to them 
Jesus Christ giving Himself to be their food and drink, under the 


2 Cf. op. cit., p. 81: “Non c’e dubbio,” etc. 
2 Cf. Orate Fratres, Vo. VI, p. 295. 
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appearance of bread and wine. There, then, was the whole doctrine 
of the Eucharist set forth with a clarity not to be surpassed, theo- 
logically accurate and complete. In a word, what they beheld was 
bread and wine; what they received was Christ. That is what the 
picture told them. It is the doctrine of Transubstantiation. .. . It 
expressed to their minds the complete eucharistic truth, more clear- 
ly perhaps than the Catholic of today recalls it when he looks upon 
his own far more literal symbol of Christ, in sacerdotal vestments, 
holding in his hands the golden chalice, with a large white Host 
suspended over it. Yet both these pictures express the selfsame 
truth.’” 
RUDOLPH KRAUS 
New York City 


2 Op. cit., p. 277 f. 


——————————————————————————SeeVreers 


In our times we must the more hold fast to tradi- 
tion, since we are about to lose it in a world to which 
we ought to give it. That ts another reason why we 
must hold fast to a teaching which is so very necessary 
to all, and why we must instil everywhere the nature of 
the liturgical spirit. It will give the true Christian idea 
as easily as less understandable methods and will rapidly 
create unity of heart in the family and in the family of 
Christendom. The liturgy fills one with Christianity. 
It reaches out for the summits for which Christians are 
longing; it recommends itself especially by its beautiful 
simplicity and, after its texts are clarified by the compe- 
tent, it ts also accessible to the common but well-mean- 
ing people. These also by its means participate in the 
same treasury of thought and the same faith, in the same 
Sacrifice and the same love in this communion of saints 
which it makes actual about the same altar.—-BISHOP 
RAOUL HARSCOUET OF CHARTRES. 
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THE USE OF THE PSALMS IN LITURGICAL 
PROCESSIONS 


(CONCLUDED) 
II. EXTRAORDINARY PROCESSIONS 
1. Processions of Supplication. 


Besides the above-named five ordinary processions, the Roman 
Ritual contains nine others for special occasions. 


a. Procession for Imploring Rain 


As in the Major Litanies, the Litany of All Saints is said 
during which, after the supplication for the faithful departed, the 
following petition is twice repeated: ‘““That you may deign to grant 
to Thy faithful sufficient rain, we beseech Thee hear us.’’ After 
the Litany is finished and a Pater noster having been said, Psalm 


146 is begun. 


Praise ye the Lord, for the praise-song is good, 

Praise sweet and beautiful beseemeth our God. 

‘Tis the Lord that rebuildeth Jerusalem and gathereth 
home the exiles of Israel. 

"Tis He that cureth the heart-broken, 

And bindeth up their wounds. 

"Tis He that fixeth the number of the stars, 

And calleth them all by name. 

Great is the Lord and mighty is His strength, 

To His wisdom there is no limit. 

The Lord raiseth up the lowly; 

But sinners He humbleth to the dust. 

Sing to the Lord a thanksgiving song: 

Sing to our God with the zither! 

He covereth up the heavens with clouds, 

And prepareth rain for the earth. 

He maketh the grass to sprout on the hills, 

And herbage for the servants of men. 

He giveth to the cattie their food, 

And to the young ravens that cry to Him. 

Not in the strength of the steed hath He joy, 

Nor pleasure in the warrior’s fleetness; 

The pleasure of the Lord is in them that fear Him, 

And in them that trust in His kindness.’ 


Undoubtedly this psalm was especially chosen for the direct 
reference of verse 8, ‘‘He covereth up the heavens. . . rain for the 
earth,”’ but there is more in it. On the one hand, the faithful Chris- 


1 From Boylan’s version. 
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tians are derided for their belief in God, for the fool cannot see 
that some all-powerful Being is behind the masterpiece of heaven 
and earth: ‘‘He numbereth all the stars and calleth them by name’’; 
and on the other hand, humble believers are scorned by those who 
do admit the existence of an all-powerful Being, but scoff at divine 
Providence. God, they say, is a far-away God; His decrees will be 
carried out with infallible certainty, and will you move Him by 
prayers? Both the atheist and the deist think man is self-sufficient. 
Man is the Lord of the universe, let him rely on science and ma- 
chines—they are his own work and they are supreme. But the pious 
Christian knows, ‘‘Not in the strength of the steed hath the Lord 
joy, nor in the warrior’s fleetness’’; man is not self-sufficient. He 
came from God and depends every moment on the Almighty. The 
Christian knows that the “pleasure of the Lord is in them that 
fear Him, and in them that trust in His kindness.’’ How their 
prayers can effect the decrees of God, probably they do not under- 
stand, but they do know that God has commanded them to pray 
and that He will grant their petitions if they are for the people’s 
good, and that those who trust to themselves will be forsaken 
either in this life or in the life to come; for as verse 6 reads, ‘““The 
Lord raiseth up the lowly; but sinners He humbleth to the dust.”’ 

After the psalm, some versicles and responses are said and two 
orations directly imploring God for rain, and another oration for 
protection against all adversities. 


b. Procession for Obtaining Serenity 


To the Israelite no surer token of God’s friendship or favor 
could come than a bountiful harvest, and their sentiments in this 
regard are expressed in Psalm 66: 

May God be gracious to us and bless us, 


May He make His face to shine upon us, 
And be gracious to us. 


That we may know on earth His way,— 
Among all peoples Thy help. 


Let the peoples praise Thee, O God, 
Let all the peoples praise Thee. 


Let the nations be glad and rejoice, 
For Thou judgest the people fairly, 
And guidest the peoples on earth. 
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PSALMS IN LITURGICAL PROCESSIONS 


Let the peoples praise Thee, O God, 
Let all the peoples praise Thee. 


The earth hath given its fruit. 

May God. our God bless us, 

May God bless us; 

And let all the ends of the earth fear Him. 

But why this psalm in the procession for serenity? Because if 

God blesses us, what more have we need for tranquility and peace? 
Though the whole world be against us, who can hurt us if God's 
favor is shown to us? Beyond this we must look to the Messianic 
import of the psalm. The Israelites prayed the psalm in thanks- 
giving for harvest joys, but that good harvest (in the spiritual 
sense) was not realized until the Messiah came. He, the Prince of 
Peace, brought joy and peace to a troubled and mean world, and 
it is to that same Prince of Peace that we now direct the psalm. 
We beg for that joy and calm the world cannot give, for such 
peace is the fruit of a good conscience. The orations that follow 
the psalm in the Ritual are directed more as petitions for serene 
weather, and the psalm fits in very well with this idea. In thanks- 
giving for the good harvest, the people chant praises to God, but 
their good harvest will avail them little unless they have a chance 
to reap it. May God, then, show His favor to them by shutting 
the flood-gates of rain and storm, and show by the brightness of 
the sky and the sun that His countenance is upon His people. 


c. Procession for Repelling Tempests 


When a storm is raging, the church bells are rung and the 
Litany of All Saints is recited in which is inserted the petition 
twice repeated: “From lightning and tempest, deliver us, Lord.” 
Then after a Pater noster, Psalm 147 is said. 

Praise thou the Lord, O Jerusalem! 
Praise thou thy God, O Sion! 


For He hath made firm the bolts of thy doors; 
He hath blessed thy children within thee. 


He hath established peace on thy borders: 
With the marrow of wheat, He hath sated thee. 


Earthward He sendeth His word, 
His command swiftly hasteneth. 


Snowflakes He giveth like wool; 
Hoar-frost He streweth like ashes. 
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He sendeth down His ice as fragments; 
Who can endure His frost? 


He sendeth forth His word—and it thaweth them: 
His wind bloweth—and the waters flow: 


He hath given His word unto Jacob, 
His Law and His Judgments to Israel. 


He hath not done thus to every people, 
Nor hath He proclaimed to them His Law. 
Alleluia! 


The psalm begins with a reference to the re-establishment of 
Jerusalem. The gates of the city have been restored and peace has 
been established on the borders of Israel. For this thanks is due 
to Yahweh. So we, too, praying this psalm to avert any impend- 
ing danger, are as yet secure. Through the help of the Lord we 
have reared a church in His honor, in which we are now gathered; 
through His blessing we have built our city and our homes. To God 
be thanks for all this! But now our church and homes are in dan- 
ger of the elements. The forces of nature, however, are under God's 
control. He that created heaven and earth by a word—He whose 
eternal fiat regulates the changing seasons, sending down snow- 
flakes and hoar frosts, freezing lakes and rivers in winter and thaw- 
ing them suddenly in spring—will He not listen to our petitions 
and avert the present evils which, if they prevail, will be symbolic 
of the power of darkness gaining a victory over God’s Church? 
Surely He will harken, for He hath given His word unto Jacob, 
His law and His judgment unto Israel. If we have not been faith- 
ful to His law as we should have been, and therefore perhaps are 
being justly afflicted as we acknowledge in the orations following 
the psalm, then we will do penance for our sins by which we can 
appease God’s wrath. 


d. Procession in Time of Famine 
Psalm 22 is appropiately invoked in a procession beseeching 
God for help in time of want and famine. After the Litany of All 
Saints with the twice repeated invocation, ‘““That Thou wouldst 
deign to give and preserve the fruits of the earth, we beseech Thee 
hear us,” and the Pater noster, the psalm is recited. 
The Lord guideth me and nothing is wanting to me, 


In the pasture He lets me rest, 
To refreshing waters He leadeth me. 
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PSALMS IN LITURGICAL PROCESSIONS 


He quickeneth my soul, 
He guideth me on the right path 
For His name’s sake. 


For even if I walk in the midst of the shadow of death, 
I fear not misfortune: 

Because Thou art with me; Thy crook and Thy staff 
Do strengthen me. 


Thou preparest for me a banquet 
In the sight of mine enemies. 
Thou anointest my head with oil; 
And the cup which refresheth me—how goodly it is! 


Thy kindness followeth me 

1 the days of my life, 
So that I may dwell in the House of the Lord 
For ever and ever. 


Taking the first part of the psalm, portraying the shepherd 
guiding aright, and applying it to a famine in our day, we have a 
good setting. In our modern economic system the captains of in- 
dustry are largely responsible when hunger afflicts the masses. Sad 
to say, they often are able to keep the poor crying for bread, be- 
cause men of wealth can influence the rulers of the nations. These 
rulers who should be true shepherds, working for the common 
good which, according to the purpose of the State, is temporal 
happiness—leading the people to fruitful pastures in seeing that 
they have at least the necessities of life—these shepherds often fall 
short of their duty. What we can ask for, then, is to have God 
send us good rulers who will help to stabilize industry, establish 
peaceful relations between capital and labor, assure the farmer a 
sufficient return on the products of the soil, and provide employ- 
ment for all. 

The picture of Yahweh as the Host, entertaining Israel at a 
banquet, seems to convey a literal meaning, and the pious Israelite 
could feel that the sacrificial banquet in the temple was a pledge 
of God’s abiding presence. So, too, in our plea for relief from 
famine, we ask for food to sustain our bodies; for it is only a 
well-nourished body that is able to sustain a healthy soul and 
carry out one’s obligations to God and man. Hunger, we say, 
drives many people to seek God, but the Catholic Church knows 
that wretched poverty is not conducive to the best morality. The 
Royal Psalmist often in his arguments ad hominem to God spoke 
sentiments such as this: ‘“Who shall praise Thee in hell if I be cut 
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off from the land of the living? In death there is none who thinks 
of Thee, and in the underworld who shall praise Thee?’’ So also 
we can appeal to God that unless He furnishes bread for hungry 
mouths, we will perish from hunger and famine; and hence the 
fewer members of Christ’s Church will mean fewer to sing the 
praises of God. Versicles and orations follow the recitation of the 
psalm in this appeal to God for the fruits of the earth. 


e. The Procession in Time of Plague and Pestilence 


After finishing the Litany of All Saints in beseeching God 
for mercy in time of raging sickness, we begin Psalm 6, Domine ne 
in furore tuo arguas me. In this we are reminded of how David, 
grievously tormented by sickness, lay groaning on his couch beg- 
ging the Lord for help. To add to the bodily sufferings, David's 
foes were mocking him; for sickness by the Israelites was con- 
sidered a sign of God’s displeasure and the victim’s sinfulness. 
“Yea, my soul is greatly dismayed,”’ he cries, ‘‘but Thou, O Lord, 
—how long! Rescue me once again, O Lord. Rescue me for the 
sake of Thy graciousness.”” We, too, recognize God's dominion 
over life and death and how He has appointed a time for each of 
us to die. However, we do not view sickness as a certain sign of 
God’s displeasure with the victim, but when sickness has become 
so general that it is a plague and reaches a proportion of one-fifth 
or more of the people, we can easily acknowledge God's chastising 
hand in the sickness. Not that it is necessarily so, for God may 
only be permitting secondary causes to take their effect; but we 
cry to the Lord of life and death to send relief and can feel confi- 
dent that, if it be God’s holy will, through the intercession of the 
blessed and St. Sebastian whom we invoke in the first oration fol- 
lowing the psalm, the pestilence will be averted or cease. David 
felt so confident that in closing his prayer he exclaimed: ““The 
Lord hath heard my petition; the Lord hath received my prayer.” 


f. Procession Held in Time of War 


The prayers for the procession held in time of war are more 
numerous than those for other occasions mentioned above, and 
here we have to consider two psalms. The first is Psalm 45: ‘“‘Deus 
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PSALMS IN LITURGICAL PROCESSIONS 


noster refugium et virtus.’’ In time of war we pray for peace, and 
verses 9, 10 and 11 of this psalm express those sentiments very 
well: ““Come and behold the works of the Lord! What wonders 
He doeth upon the earth! Wars He maketh to cease throughout the 
world; He breaketh the bow and shattereth weapons, and shields 
He burneth with fire. Be at peace and see that [ am God. I triumph 
over nations, I triumph over the world.” 

As Christians and Catholics we are not pacificists, for we rec- 
ognize that there are just wars for just cause, but we know that 
war is only a last resort after all other means have failed. We who 
are members of the kingdom of God, realize that the seat of His 
kingdom is Jerusalem—the city of peace and, since all from dif- 
ferent nations and tongues belong to the same kingdom, all must 
be peaceful members thereof, recognizing the one Sovereign who 
there is enthroned. Of this holy city it is also said in the psalm: 
“The swiftly flowing streams rejoice the city of God. The Most 
High hath made inviolable His sanctuary.’’ The nations must pay 
homage and obey the Ruler of Jerusalem who wishes peace to pre- 
vail among men, and of whom verse 6 says: God is in the midst; 
it shall not be disturbed; God protecteth it at earliest dawn. Na- 
tions are dismayed and kingdoms totter: When the Most High 
maketh His voice to resound, the earth quaketh.”’ 

Psalm 78 relates the desecration of Jerusalem, the dwelling 
place of Yahweh, by heathens. The slaughter of the servants of 
the Lord was so great that there was none to bury their bodies. 
Why this punishment? If because of the sins of their fathers, they 
beg Yahweh for mercy; but if not because of the sins, is it because 
the Lord is angry? If so, let Him rather show His wrath against 
the nations that despise Him. As it is now, the victorious enemies 
of the Israelites mock the chosen people with taunts: ‘Where is 
your God?’’ So for His own name’s sake Yahweh ought to act 
and avenge His honor. 

How well this psalm fits in with our present-day conditions. 
Christ sent His apostles to teach all nations, but many nations 
after these nineteen hundred years are still unguided by the saving 
Gospel. Why? Many reasons might be given, but only during the 
last war we had to listen to taunts like this: “If this is Christianity, 
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leave us in our heathenism.’’ The heathen nations do not realize 
that it is by ignoring the principles of Christianity that such dis- 
asters happen. They judge the nations as Christian nations, not 
as nations disregarding the principles of Christianity. Hence it is 
for God's own glory and the spread of His Church, besides our 
desire for personal security, that we beg God to put an end to war. 
If God hears our plea, also we shall express the sentiments of the 
last verse of this psalm: ‘““We Thy people, the sheep of Thy flock 
—we will thank Thee for ever: From age to age we will publish 
Thy praise.” 
g. In Time of Tribulation 


The procession to be held in any tribulation, like the others, 
begins with the Litany of All Saints and then leaves choice to the 
participants to chant either Psalm 19, Exaudiat te Dominus, or 
Psalm 90, Qui habitat. We will take the former, since the meaning 
of the latter is brought so forcefully before us on Palm Sunday 
in its application to Christ about to begin His passion. 


May the Lord hear thee in time of trial; 
May the name of the God of Jacob protect thee! 


May He send thee help from the Sanctuary, 
And from Sion may He guard thee! 


May He be mindful of all thy offerings, 
And may thy sacrifice be acceptable! 


May He grant thee thy heart’s desire, 
And accomplish all thy planning! 


We shall (then) rejoice in thy victory 
boast in the name of our God. 
May the Lord grant all thy requests! 

Thus we see, in the first seven verses of this psalm, a repetition 
of one petition after another, which is very appropriate to the pur- 
pose for which the procession is held. Literally this psalm was a 
prayer for the king as he marched out to battle—a dies tribulationis 
for him—a time of bitter need. However, every day is a day of 
battle for the true Christian, and especially on certain occasions 
does the fight wax warm. But our struggle is not against flesh and 
blood, but against principalities and powers; hence we need spir- 
itual weapons in these times of tribulations. On the spiritual help 
do we especially rely, and the last part of the psalm, from verse 8 
on, seems to express confidence that we will receive such help. 
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Now I know that the Lord keepeth in safety His anointed, 
He hears him from out His holy heaven; 
In deeds of might is the rescue of His right hand. 


Some put their trust in chariots, others in steeds; 
But we in the name of the Lord, our God. 


They are entangled, and fall; 
But we arise and hold ourselves erect. 
This psalm is followed by five orations, to follow up our re- 
quest for deliverance through almighty God. 


2. Processions of Jubilation. 


a. Thanksgiving 


The most jubilant procession, as one might expect, is that for 
giving thanks—Pro Gratiarum Actione. The Litany of All Saints 
is not said, but immediately the chanting of the Te Deum. Psalm 
65, Jubilate Deo omnis terra, follows; and then in order: Psalm 
80, Exultate Deo Adjutorio nostro; Psalm 95, Cantate Domino 
canticum novum; Psalm 99, Jubilate Deo omnis terra; Psalm 102, 
Benedic anima mea Domino; Psalm 116, Laudate Dominum om- 
nes Gentes; Psalm 148, Laudate Dominum de coelis; Psalm 149, 
Cantate Domino canticum novum; and finally Psalm 150, Lau- 
date Dominum in sanctis ejus. The mere mention of the names of 
these psalms is enough to show the spirit of the procession. 

In rendering thanks to God we are fulfilling one of our chief 
duties. Our thanks to God in these psalms is rendered in praising 
Him. So often we lose sight of the main purpose of our creation 
—to glorify God. As creatures, and still more as adopted sons of 
God through Jesus Christ, we must render homage to our Creator 
and Father. We are all good beggars when in need of something, 
but when it comes to praising God because He is good and thanking 
Him for all He does for us, most of us fall short. Did we realize 
God’s plan fully, we should know that our primary purpose in 
life is to render glory to God and only secondarily to sanctify our- 
selves and save our souls. Of course, doing the first, we will neces- 
sarily accomplish the second. Then let us lift up our voices and 
say: ‘Praise, O ye nations, our God; let the sound of His praise 
resound.’ And the more we praise God, so much the more will He 


1 Ps. 65, 8. 
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repay us. We intend to praise and thank God because ‘‘Great is the 
- Lord, all worthy of praise, more dreadful than all the gods’” be- 
cause ‘‘He hath established the earth’’ ;* because He has been so good 
to us: 
Come hither until I tell— 
All ye who fear God— 
What He hath done for my soul.* 

Praising and thanking God for what He is and for what He 
has done, will redound to our own glory and obtain other favors 
from Him: “Open wide thy mouth (in my praise) that I may 
fill it’’* (with renewed gifts). Through all eternity our happiness 
in heaven will consist in praising God as St. John describes in the 
Apocalypse. There, in the words of Psalm 92, ‘“The Lord is King: 
He is robed in glory; He hath clad and girded Himself with power; 
He hath made firm the world; it tottereth never. Thy throne stand- 
eth firm since the days of old; from eternity Thou abidest.’’ If, 
then, this is to be our eternal occupation in heaven, we must begin 
here on earth. Our whole life is to be a praise of God, if it is to 
fulfil its purpose. Heaven is to begin here on earth, hence, “‘Let all 
that have breath of life praise the Lord!’’* Having finished the 
psalms, the Benedictus canticle of the three youths and the Bene- 
dictus canticle of Zachary are sung, whereupon the procession 
closes at the foot of the altar with three orations, acknowledging 
heartfelt thanks to the heavenly Father from whom comes every 
good and perfect gift. 


b. Translation of Sacred Relics 


Finally, the last extraordinary procession listed in the Roman 
Ritual is that held in translation of Sacred Relics. The Litany of 
Saints is said and the Te Deum is sung. Psalms 148, 149 and 150 
are now jubilantly chanted. All creation including angels, men, 
and beasts are invited to praise God. And why? Because the mortal 
remains of one who through God’s power conquered this world 
are being honored. The same God who rules sun and moon, stars, 
mountains, the earth and the deep, now shows forth wonderfully 
in one of His servants. It is all to God’s glory. Non nobis, Domine, 


1 Ps, 95, 4.—? Ps. 95, 10.—* Ps. 65, 16.—* Ps, 80, 11.—® Ps. 150, 5. 
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PSALMS IN LITURGICAL PROCESSIONS 


non nobis, sed nomine tuo da gloriam. Psalm 148 from verse 12 
on exclaims: 


Youths and maidens, 

Old men and children— 

Let them praise the name of the Lord; 
For His name alone is exalted; 


His praise is over heaven and earth. . 
He hath raised up a horn for His people. 


"Tis a theme of praise for all His saints, 
For the children of Israel, 
The people that draweth nigh to Him. 


Psalm 149 is a continuation of the praise of God for the 
power He has manifested in His saints, and verse 4 brings out the 
idea of the victory of the particular saint whose relics are being 
translated: ‘“‘For the Lord delighteth His people: He raiseth up 
the lowly to victory.’’ Truly has this saint laid hold of eternal 
life and won his crcown—he who despised his life on this earth in 
order that he might keep it unto life eternal. Other psalms for this 
procession are taken from the Proper psalms of the saint's feast, 
if there are any, or from the Common. For example, Psalm 23 
taken from the Common of Martyrs would be appropriately chant- 
ed on the occasion of bringing the relics into church. Arrived at 
the door singing, “‘Attolite portas principes vestras et elevamini 
portae aeternales, et introibit Rex gloriae,’’ one would be reminded 
of David transferring the Ark of the Covenant to Mount Sion, 
the ark which on the battlefields was a symbol of God. Now, 
however, it is not a symbol of God that is being carried, but him 
of whom we sing in verse 3 of the psalm: “Who shall ascend the 
mountain of the Lord? And who shall stand in His holy place?” 
—and to whom apply the following verses: 

He that is clean of hands, and pure of heart; 


He that setteth not his desire on vanity, — 
And sweareth not treacherously to his neighbor. 


Such a one will receive blessings from the Lord, 
And graciousness from his God, who is so rich in help. 


Such are the men who seek Him, 
Who seek the face of the God of Jacob. 


FRANCIS KETTER 
St. John’s University 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
LITURGY AND PREACHING 


(Translated from Bibel und Liturgie, Klosterneuburg bei Wien, 

Vol. II, pp. 87-92) 
HE problem of preaching will always be one of the 
problems of the liturgy. Hence the subject “Liturgy 
and Preaching’’ comes closer to the essentials of Cath- 
olic worship than would appear at first glance. 

The liturgy of the Church aims to produce di- 
vine life, to give sanctifying grace, to preserve and elevate the state 
of grace. 

Essentially this is accomplished through the sacramental lit- 
urgy, but it is prepared for and effected through the liturgy of the 
word in the Mass and the Divine Office. Also in the liturgy of the 
word we come in contact with the divine, the word of God. How 
deeply that has always been appreciated by the Church, is shown 
by the blessings that accompany the preaching of the word of God 
and the rites connected with the book of holy reading. 

Protestant religious service rests entirely on the word of God. 
For it the very sacrament is but “‘verbum visibile,’’ essentially not 
different from the ‘‘verbum invisible,’’ the spoken word of the 
Bible or sermon. 

The Catholic liturgy is in the first place and essentially the 
celebration of the sacramental mysteries. Every other form of the 
liturgy is subordinated to it, but always more or less closely con- 
nected with the mysterium. 

The remarks of those Catholic pastors who say that the peo- 
ple get nothing out of the High Mass if there is no sermon, reveal 
an altogether false conception of the fundamental principles of the 
Catholic liturgy. It will be seen that the Mass has a doctrinal, 
ethical, and educational character, but that this is really secondary. 
The essence of Catholic liturgy is the mystertum. 

The sermon stands in the same relation to the mysterium as 
the liturgy of the word: it shares its purpose of preparing and com- 
pleting it. Therein lies its highest dignity. But its function in the 
liturgy, its delivery by the priest who in virtue of his consecration 
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LITURGY AND PREACHING 


is filled with the Holy Ghost, raises it above every other human 
speech. It serves incipiently to produce eternal, divine life. 

In the apostolic age the sermon as the preaching of the Gospel 
—the kerygma—stands in the foreground. We know it from the 
mouth of a Peter and a Paul. They preached the crucified and risen 
Christ. Their sermon is from the beginning sharply directed to the 
sacred mysteries. Next to the exhortations for converts we soon 
find the sermon for the faithful, which is somewhat difficult to 
trace in its first beginnings. In the liturgical sermons of the Fa- 
thers we have its first documents. We will show in the following 
that in the bosom of the early Christian communities there flour- 
ished the liturgical sermon, which was entirely born of the spirit 
and form of the liturgy, a sermon deeply rooted in the liturgical 
life, both on the part of the speaker and of the audience. It was the 
verbal expression of the pious experience with which all who cele- 
brated the mysteries were filled. 

Later on the sermon descended to other needs of the faithful, 
but ever remained closely associated with the liturgy. But when 
Christian piety had recourse to special devotions, the sermon also 
followed these ‘“‘devotions,’’ which often deviated from the liturgy. 

This history of the evolution of the sermon can be read from 
the archeology of the place from which at different times the ser- 
mon was delivered. Originally the bishop spoke from his cathedra 
in the apse; then the sermon was preached from the ambo at the 
railing of the chancel (which separates the choir from the nave). 
Finally the pulpit was erected in the nave among the people. As 
the preacher departed more and more from the altar, so the sermon 
from the mysterium. 

If we accept the fact that the sermon belongs to the liturgy of 
the word and that it likewise serves the mysterium, then we must 
admit that every sermon—also when separated from the liturgical 
action, for instance an evening sermon—has its norm in the lit- 
urgy, i.e., that it must lead to the divine life produced in the lit- 
urgy. This does not mean that every sermon must treat about the 
liturgy, but merely that it must be organically interwoven in the 
liturgy of the word and be somehow directed toward the sacra- 
mental liturgy. 
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I 


The liturgy of the word, particularly in the Mass of the 
Catechumens, has this characteristic that whilst it speaks of histori- 
cal events it refers to what is present, namely the grace of salvation 
made present to the congregation by its liturgical celebration. 

Consequently the liturgical sermon is above all a biblical 
sermon. For such a one, however, a philologico-historical exegesis 
does not suffice, much as this be a desirable foundation for it. Also 
a merely homiletic-practical exegesis would not be enough, since 
it easily drifts into almost exclusively moral applications. The 
biblical sermon, particularly in connection -with the liturgy, de- 
mands an exegesis that unfolds the deeper mystical sense of the 
texts, as the Fathers have done and as the Church does by means 
of its liturgical applications in the pericopes and in the Scriptura 
occurrens of Matins. 

The philological exegesis determines the sense of the text 
straight out, but only the life with the Church flowing from a 
strong faith can lead to the depths. 

The mystical sense is the deepest and the last sense of Sacred 
Scriptures intended by the Holy Ghost. To overlook this would 
mean to be unfair to the value of the Old Testament altogether. 
Among Protestants there is a real dispute for or against exclusion 
of the Old Testament. Harnack wants at least the Psalms as the 
unchangeable, classical prayer-texts preserved. 

How grand and stately the Old Testament books, when their 
mystical sense is seen in the light of the Gospel, when the type of 
Christ is seen to shine forth in them! Under this viewpoint has 
the Church ordered and harmonized the Old and New Testament 
in her liturgy. 

Here apply the words of St. Paul about the Israelites: ‘“‘Even 
until this day, when Moses is read, the veil is upon their heart. 
But when they shall be converted to the Lord (Christ), the veil 
shall be taken away. Now the Lord is a Spirit’’ (2 Cor. 8, 15-17). 

With this mystically exegetical foundation, every biblical 
sermon, or series of sermons, can be treated in the spirit of the 
liturgy. So St. Ambrose could continue his expositions of the 
Hexaemeron during Holy Week undisturbed, because they were 
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LITURGY AND PREACHING 


intimately connected with the work of redemption. The liturgical 
sermon views the texts less from the standpoint of past events 
than from the present reality of salvation. Thus the sermon 
breathes the spirit of the present and brings the distant past into 
immediate personal contact. 

The sermon of St. Caesarius of Arles, which is read in Ma- 
tins of the Fourth Sunday after Pentecost as sermo S. Augustini, 
may serve as an example of an Old Testament text. In this we see 
clearly the typical character of the Old Testament in relation to 
the New: David appears as type of Christ. The realization of the 
redemption through Christ as going on in the catechumens and to 
ourselves is brought home with striking clearness. 


David's struggle with Goliath, that of Christ with Satan, is 
our struggle right now. Christ has won the victory for us, but 
every Christian must be victorious anew in Christ: “David then 
came and found the Jewish People set in battle array against the 
devil; and since there was no one who dared to go to single com- 
bat, he, who was a type of Christ, sallied out to the battle, took 
his staff in his hand, and went forth bearing His cross. Ye see, my 
brethren, in what part it was that David smote Goliath; it was 
upon that forehead whereon the cross had never been traced. And 
as the staff of David was a figure of the cross of Christ, so was the 
stone wherewith the giant was smitten a figure of the Lord Him- 
self. 

“Goliath was not smitten on one or the other limb, but on 
the forehead. This presignified what will soon be done to our 
catechumens. For when the catechumen is signed (with the sign 
of the cross) on the forehead, the spiritual Goliath is smitten and 
the devil is put to flight. And since we know and perceive that by 
the grace of Christ the devil is driven from our hearts, let us en- 
deavor as far as we can, assisted by His grace, not to invite the 
devil by our evil deeds, by unholy and impure thoughts, to re- 
turn to us.”’ 

So also are the explanations of the Psalms by the Fathers 
biblical sermons. However, they are not satisfied with a literal 
explanation; they introduce us into the mysterium and into the 
life with the Church. 
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As the biblical, so also the dogmatical sermon should be a 
liturgical sermon. Organically it has its place in the Mass of the 
Catechumens, when e.g., it presents and explains the interior di- 
vine life and tries to have it seized by faith, not merely as a doc- 
trine, but when it connects it directly with the life of grace, as it 
is produced by the liturgy, and not as abstract teaching. So, e.g., 
in a sermon on the Fatherhood of God, “‘of whom all paternity 
in heaven and earth is named’’ (Eph. 3, 15), the harmonious 
workings of grace can be shown with reference to the spiritual 
fatherhood, through the sacrament of Matrimony, of the father 
of the family. Similarly the mystery of the processio Sancti Spiri- 
tus can be illustrated with reference to the pouring out of His 
grace in the Ordination of priests, as also in the sacrament of 
Matrimony. 

In like manner would the work of redemption not be treated 
purely historically, but emphatically in its realization through the 
liturgy. A sermon on Christ's resurrection—if it should not re- 
main merely an apologetical address—requires that it be brought 
in connection with the resurrection of the dead and with our spir- 
itual resurrection in Baptism. 

Also a sermon on the Church should not aim to be onesided- 
ly apologetical, but should introduce us into the grand and sublime 
realm of the Corpus Christi mysticum, above all by means of the 
prayer formulas of the Mass, the Ritual, and the illustrations from 
the Pontificale. In this way the dogmatical sermon becomes graphic 
and produces permanent impressions. The parable of the union 
with Christ under the figure of the Vine and the branches would, 
in the liturgical spirit, have to stress that the union of Head and 
members is effected not merely—as is commonly said—by the 
bond of love, but by participation in the divine life in the mys- 
teries. To neglect this dogmatic and fundamental truth will lead 
to conceptions that would distinguish between a Church in the 
juridical sense and a Church united in the bond of love. Such a 
distinction would not be possible among Catholics, if the concept of 
the Church were determined by a deeper consciousness of the living 
union with God as between Head and members. Then Church 
Law would be looked upon as a safeguard for the grace of love. 
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The same can be said of the parenetic sermon. The admoni- 
tions for ethical conduct in private and public life will receive spe- 
cial force, if they keep in view the aspect of Christian life which 
finds expression in the baptismal exhortations, in the prayers for 
the dying, in the liturgy of the Mass, and in the blessings of the 
Ritual. How elevating are the positive motives, which at the same 
time point out the efficacy of grace! What a perspective is not 
opened up by the simple word of the Commendatio animae: ‘“‘Licet 
enim peccaverit, tamen Patrem et Filium et Spiritum Sanctum non 
negavit sed credidit et zelum Dei in se habuit et Deum, qui fecit 
omnia, fideliter adoravit.’’ (Although he has sinned, yet he did 
not deny the Faith but believed in the Father and the Son and the 
Holy Ghost, and he kept the zeal of God and faithfully adored 
God who created all things.) Here is special emphasis on the di- 
vine and infused virtues, which are drawn from the divine life. 
Hence also the admonition: ‘“‘Custodi baptismum tuum.” This 
aspect of the totality of the union with God through grace pro- 
duces in the soul a sense of security and confidence, which no “‘you 
should’’—‘‘you must’’—‘‘you may not’’—<can arouse. Sin itself 
is seen in a different light than in its isolation as a separate act; 
it is recognized as the dying out of the entire divine life, as a separa- 
tion from God, not merely as an evil deed. The whole life of the 
soul the Church understands best in its relation with God. 

So, for example, the dignity and reverence for the body can 
in a sermon be impressively illustrated by means of a prayer in 
the blessing of a cemetery, wherein the dogmatic reasons for the 
Church’s concern about the body of the Christian are summarized 
in a really classical passage: “‘Lord Jesus Christ, Thou hast formed 
the human body out of earth, in order to make up for the fall of 
the rebellious angels, and didst assume it for man’s redemption; 
in accordance with the nature of the flesh, Thou dost again dis- 
solve it to earth, and from the earth Thou wilt raise it up again 
in virtue of the promise of immortality. Bless with Thy grace, we 
beseech Thee, this plot of earth for burial with the blessings of 
Thy own body buried in the earth, and let those who desire to 
be buried with Thee in Baptism, rest in Thy saving mercy by 
the hope of Thy own resurrection.” 
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Man’s relation to the things of the world, to give another 
example, is simply and clearly expressed in the Benedictio ad om- 
nia: “. . . Grant that whosoever shall use these creatures with 
thanksgiving, according to Thy law and will, may receive from 
Thee, through the invocation of Thy Holy Name, health of body 
and peace of soul.’’ The same is conveyed by a prayer on the third 
Sunday after Penteocst: ‘*. .. may we in such manner make use of 
temporal goods, that we lose not those which are everlasting.” 

As we penetrate more deeply into the liturgy of Mother 
Church, we realize more clearly the connection between the most 
insignificant event and circumstance of every-day life with the di- 
vine life. In this way the constant growth of the ethical into the 
supernatural life becomes remarkably easy, and a course convincing 
and illumined by faith is opened particularly for the admonition 
of a parenetic sermon. 


ILDEFONS HERWEGEN, O.S.B. 
Abbey of Maria Laach 


(To be Continued) 


Thanks to the liturgical movement, one of the 
fiery tongues of the Holy Spirit in recent times, many 
and especially the more deeply inclined and the more 
deeply thinking among God-seeking souls have deter- 
mined to live with the prayer life of the Church; and, 
be this daily, or on Sundays and holy-days, or at least 
on the highest festivals, to pray Vespers with the 
Church. This liturgical movement ts spirit of the spirit 
of the Church.—CARDINAL FAULHABER in his book, 
The Vesper Psalms of Sundays and Feastdays, p. 5. 
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WITH OUR’ We are approaching the close of our sixth year and 
READERS volume of ORATE FRATRES. The year has been, as 
was to be expected, a critical one for our review. 
Still, thanks to many of our loyal friends, we have been able to 
cope with the situation. The ever widening circle of priests, religi- 
ous and lay folk who give attention to the aims of the liturgical 
movement makes us confident that, in spite of the depression, we 
will forge ahead during the coming year. Old friends are strength- 
ened in their conviction that the liturgical revival movement is 
most timely, even to the point of bringing sacrifices for its spread; 
newly gained friends in their first fervor are eager to gain others 
over to the cause. Why then should we not be confident? 
* 


With the opening of every new school year our Liturgical 
Press office is kept busy filling orders for schools in every part of 
the country—another hopeful sign of liturgical advance. We quote 
but one of these orders, coming from a prominent pastor in one 
of our large Eastern cities who more than a year ago had pro- 
claimed the active participation of his adult parishioners through 
the aid of the Leaflet Missal as the goal of the year. He now writes 
us under date of September 12, 1932: “Please forward three hun- 
dred fifty copies of Offeramus, also three dozen copies of each of 
the following: Small Catechism of the Mass, If I Be Lifted Up, 
Why The Mass, and four subscriptions to ORATE FRATRES for 
our Sisters’ library.” 

* 

Already our parishes in city and country may be divided into 
two groups from the standpoint of our revival movement: liturgi- 
cal and non-liturgical parishes. One who visits various churches 
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and attends religious services in them will readily detect whether 
they belong to the first or the second group. The priest and server 
at the altar, the people in the pews, the choir in the loft, the very 
appointments of the house of God, will exhibit unmistakable 
signs of the liturgical revival or indifference to it. A search through 
the libraries of priest, school or parish, will reveal interest or ab- 
sence of interest in the aims of the liturgical movement. Similarly 
convents and monasteries, their chapels, libraries, and reading 
rooms readily betray liturgical influence or the lack of it. 


* 


An easy means to stimulate a first desire for the active partici- 
pation in the sacred Mysteries is to form a small liturgical library 
of the best books and pamphlets and to encourage the people to 
read them. Still better it would be, if the pastor, one of the teach- 
ers, or a leading member of the parish would undertake to or- 
ganize a small group of parishioners as a liturgical study club. The 
editor of ORATE FRATRES had occasion during the summer months 
to conduct a retreat in a convent of Ursuline nuns in Canada, 
where the liturgical spirit has developed to a remarkable degree. 
The sisters of this convent conduct such study circles for young 
ladies in various places where they teach schools. They report ex- 
cellent results of their work among the ladies who heretofore had 
exhibited a very meagre knowledge and appreciation of the Mass 
and the liturgical functions of the ecclesiastical year. 

Regarding books for libraries and study circles, we take great 
pleasure in recommending the recently published work entitled 
The Mass Liturgy. It is an excellent translation from the Ger- 
man of Dom Fidelis Boeser, O.S.B., by Dom Charles Cannon, 
O.S.B. We venture to predict that within a year it will be incorpo- 
rated into the libraries of many priests, religious, schools and 
parishes. 

° 


THE MOST SIMPLE MASS IN GREGORIAN CHANT 


The Most Simple Mass is a booklet of twenty-four pages, 
containing the Asperges (No. 2 of the Vatican Kyriale), Kyrie 
No. 16, Gloria No. 15, Sanctus, Benedictus and Agnus Dei No. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


18; two chant motets: Jesu, Fili Det Vivi and Laetamini; the 
Benediction chants: O Salutaris, Tantum ergo and Laudate. 

This edition of the chant has been prepared by special re- 
quest and recommends itself for the following reasons: (1) It is 
a historic Mass; all its parts, the Credo excepted, antedate the ninth 
century. The Kyrie presents the form of the ancient litany; the 
Gloria is an Ambrosian chant, strongly reminiscent of the psalm- 
tone of the fourth mode; Sanctus and Benedictus form the last part 
of the Preface; they were the only melodies used for hundreds of 
years; the Agnus Dei is the musical continuation and completion 
of the Pater noster and the Pax Domini. (2) The music is vigor- 
ous and simple; it has stood the test of vitality in liturgical serv- 
ice for well nigh two thousand years. According to a well-authen- 
ticated communication, the saintly Pope Pius X himself suggested 
that the above mentioned melodies be printed and distributed in 
Roman churches to make a beginning of congregational singing. 
We do not know how the project prospered, but this we know 
that the same Pope says to us: “Return to the strong and humble 
music of our fathers; abandon the sentimental, silly, self-indulgent 
music of the world.’’ (3) It is a spontaneous expression of the 
Christian faith. Look at the Kyrie. What is more natural than 
this simple uplifting of the voice both at ‘Kyrie’ and at “‘eleison.”’ 
It is a natural, spontaneous outcry of the Christian soul. It is 
artistic, because it is well under control and moves along by beau- 
tiful tonal steps. Look at ‘“‘Christe.’’ It is a shout for mercy, sent 
up vigorously to Him who is our only Redeemer, our God and our 
all. True, the step on high is that of a fifth only, but that meant 
a great deal in sacred liturgy where melody moved by steps rather 
than by skips. (4) The booklet has been arranged so as to bring 
before the singer’s mind the fundamental principle that the chant 
is a prayer; this is being done by brief instruction placed before 
each selection. The footnotes, running through the booklet, set 
forth the other principle that the chant is real music, born of the 
Church’s own spirit. 

Priests, sisters and choir directors have perhaps been looking 
for a little chant-book such as this. True, it has been in the market 
for almost ten years, but it has escaped the attention of many; 
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possibly also its monumental simplicity has deterred some. We feel 
sure, however, that with the spread of the liturgical movement, a 
new appreciation of the simple but good things will arise. A series 
of articles, explaining the Most Simple Mass, is being published in 
Sponsa Regis. The booklet is published by J. Fischer & Bro., 119 
West Fortieth St., New York. The vocal part sells for fifteen 
cents, and the organ accompaniment for eighty cents. 
GREGORY HUEGLE, O.S.B. 
° 
A WAY OF INTERESTING CHILDREN IN LITURGY 


An effort has been made to direct the minds of children, dur- 
ing the drawing hour at school, toward symbolic representation 
of feasts and other events of the liturgical calendar, as well as of 
facts and truths learnt during the course of catechetical and Bible- 
history instruction. The new method, which in some respects fol- 
lows the Montessori system, has been devised by Mrs. Mary L. 
Wallace, 4949 Queen Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn., formerly art 
instructor in the Diocesan Teachers’ College of St. Paul and super- 
visor of art studies in diocesan schools. The method consists in 
providing, in monthly bulletins, sets of thirty-two various draw- 
ing problems to be worked out by children in each of the grades. 
Ideas are suggested for personal interpretation on the part of the 
pupils, also for the construction of paper and cardboard altars and 
vestments, with reference to liturgical law. 

One of the bulletins provides essential instruction in color 
theory, values, harmony and symbolism; moreover in design, let- 
tering, figure-work, perspective and composition, followed by an 
outline for picture-study with suggestions for the appreciation of 
the work of the masters. It includes an interesting survey of the 
architectural orders, giving examples. A general outline covers the 
work of applying the instruction given in each of the grades. 
Finally there is a copious array of drawings which illustrate the 
instructions and suggest ideas for further application of the prin- 
ciples inculcated. 

Wherever Mrs. Wallace’s method of instruction has been 
adopted, it has met with enthusiastic appreciation on the part of 
both teachers and pupils. 
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A NEW LITURGICAL CATECHISM 
VIII 


. How is the second commemoration of the saints marked? 


The priest says the first three words aloud. 


What are the only words said aloud in the Canon? 
“Nobis quoque peccatoribus—And to us sinners.” 


. How do “we sinners’’ come into the commemoration of the 


saints? 

The priest asks that we sinners may come into the company 
of the saints named. 

How is the Canon finished? 

By the priest slightly lifting up the Host and chalice. 


. What is this slight lifting of the Host and chalice called? 


The little elevation, so as not to confuse it with the elevations 
at the Consecration. 

How does the server or choir mark the end of the Canon? 
By replying Amen to its last prayer. 


. What does the priest say aloud directly after the Canon? 


The Our Father. 


. Why ts this prayer so honored? 


Because it is the prayer taught us by our Lord Himself. 
What should we do when the priest says the Our Father? 
Say it also, fervently, in our hearts. 

What is the prayer after the Our Father? 

It is a repetition and enlargement of the last petition of the 
Our Father. 


. The priest now breaks a small piece off the Host. Why? 


Because we are told that at the Last Supper our Lord broke 
the bread (which was of course a loaf). 

Why else does the priest break the Host? 

Because ‘‘breaking bread’’ together is a sign of friendship. 
What does the priest do with the piece of the Host broken off? 
He drops it into the precious Blood in the chalice. 

What is the putting of a piece of the Host into the chalice for? 
It reminds that the Body and Blood are one together and 
form a living Christ, 
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15. What else does the mingling of the Body and Blood signify? 
It represents the unity or ‘‘oneness’”’ of Christ with His Church. 

16. What follows the breaking of the Host? 

The priest says the Agnus Det. 

17. What is the Agnus Dei? 

A prayer for mercy and peace, beginning ‘“‘Lamb of God, who 
takest away the sins of the world.” 

18. Does any action accompany the Agnus Dei? 

Yes; the priest strikes his breast in repentance. 

19. What are the best prayers for us to say in preparation for holy 
Communion? 

The three prayers the priest says after the Agnus Dei. 

20. What do the prayers of preparation for Communion ask for? 
Peace for the Church, deliverance from sin and harm, and a 
Communion fruitful in good. 

21. How does the priest recetve holy Communion? 

He takes the Body and the Blood separately. 

22. How does the server signal to the people to come up for Com- 
munion? 

He rings his little bell three times. 

23. What does the server do after ringing the bell for Communion? 
He says the Confiteor. 

24. How should the server say the Confiteor before Communion? 
Loudly and not too fast, so that the people can follow him. 


DONALD ATTWATER 
(To be Continued) 





o 
LITURGICAL Plans for the formation of an American Art Guild 
BRIEFS are under way. It will have as its aims a return to 


the medieval conception of art as the “‘child of the 
Church”’ and the vitalization of modern Catholic art. Among the 
activities outlined for the guild are lectures by famous artists and 
exhibits of real art works. 


Professor Charles F. Mutter, who since 1900 has acted as 
organist and choirmaster of St. Michael’s Church, Baltimore, esti- 
mates that during this long career he played not less than sixty- 
two thousand Masses and that about half that many times he as- 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


sisted at other church functions. Owing to failing eyesight he re- 
cently felt compelled to relinquish the work he so dearly loves: 


The garden of the Cenacle of St. Regis, New York City, was 
the scene of the traditional blessing of babies. The Reverend Domi- 
nic A. Chaurand, of the Cenacle, officiated. Several hundred parents 
and their infants were present, many coming from distant parts 
of the city. 


The Lithuanian Catholic organists of America recently held 
their annual conference in Brooklyn, New York. Thirty organ- 
ists, representing various States, and four local priests attended 
the conference. 


Brazil is holding the first National Eucharistic Congress in 
its history during this month of October. Many members of the 
hierarchy are participating. 


Denmark recently held its first Eucharistic Congress at Co- 
penhagen. A solemn Pontifical High Mass, celebrated in the open 
air, was followed by a Eucharistic procession through the princi- 
pal streets of the capital. A large group of converts, among them 
men prominent in the field of literature, attended the celebration 
in a body. The congress was the largest Catholic gathering in 
Denmark since the Reformation. 


In England, with the renewed interest in religious art in 
church decorations and furnishings, discussions are taking every 
imaginable turn. Amid a welter of theory, the situation is being 
clarified by pointing to the standing examples of abbey and parish 
churches, such as Downside and Buckfast and the parish church of 
St. George, Sudbury, Middlesex. Gradually the disputants are 
coming to see that Catholic art must conform to its name—it must 
be Catholic, i.e., understandable by the many, not merely by the 
few, and it must tend to lift the Christian soul heavenward. 


Between seventy and eighty priests, choirmasters and teachers 
in charge of children’s choirs attended the Society of St. Gregory's 
Summer School of Plainsong and Polyphony at Oxford. High 
Mass was sung by the whole school each morning. The leaders of 
the school, in their teaching and examinations, followed the prin- 
ciples that a sound knowledge of at least the elements of plainsong 
are necessary for those in charge of church choirs and that practical 
singing is necessary to convey this knowledge. His Grace the Arch- 
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bishop of Birmingham, addressing the school, said: ‘‘Much progress 
has indeed been made in the last thirty years; the old sugary 
Masses and long solos have largely disappeared. But there is still 
a great work to be done for church music in England, and the So- 
ciety of St. Gregory were the people to do it.’’ Music and Liturgy 
is the official organ of the society. 


Under the title ““This is the Church,” a brilliant new series 
of articles by C. A. Sherwin is being published in the Catholic 
Times, England. Much interesting and enlightening information 
on the liturgy of the Church is contained in the series. An appro- 
priate illustration accompanies each article. 


Plainsong for Schools, by Mr. H. P. Allen, is the official 
textbook for all Catholic schools of the Archdiocese of Liverpool. 


Commenting on a unique celebration which took place in one 
of the smaller towns in France, at which twenty French women 
observed the golden jubilee of their First Communion day, the 
Baltimore Catholic Review says: ‘“‘How many Americans ever 
think of celebrating their First Communion anniversary? .. . And 
yet that day was one of the happiest and most important of their 
lives. It would be a good thing for us in this country to begin to 
imitate the French. If our people would celebrate the tenth, twenty- 
fifth and golden jubilees of their First Communion, few would 
fall away from their Faith. There would not be so many ‘former 
Catholics’.”’ 


The seventy-first National German Catholic Congress, which 
was recently held at Essen, in the Ruhr District, was attended by 
more than two hundred thousand Catholics. The general theme 
of discussion was “‘Christ in the Big Cities.’’ Of special interest 
were the enthusiastic meetings of many thousands of children who 
carried banners with the inscription, ‘‘Christ, Lord of the New 
Times.’’ Their public prayer, which brought tears to the eyes of 
many adults, resounded through the large halls: “‘Savior of the 
world, we, children of Essen, have come to Thee. We greet Thee, 
who art our Friend. We offer ourselves to Thee. We present Thee 
our hearts. We pray for all children. Give peace to our country 
and to all the countries of the world.” 


The second scholastic year of the Benedictine Academy at the 
Abbey of Maria Laach, Germany, will open on the eve of the 
feast of All Saints. As in the first year, the liturgy will again re- 
ceive special attention. Abbot Ildefons Herwegen will lecture on 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


“Relations between Christian Art and the Liturgy’’; Prior Albert 

Hammenstede, on the “‘Second Part of the Ecclesiastical Year.’’ In 

the seminary he will hold discourses on the “‘Liturgy of the Dying 

and the Dead.’’ Dom Odilo Heining will treat of ““The Canon of 

ne Mass’’ and Dom Urban Bomm is to lecture on “‘Gregorian 
ant.” 


An exhibition of statues, pictures, crucifixes and kindred art 
objects, the work of the Benedictine monks of the Abbey of Maria 
Laach, was held during the month of September in London. 


At Warsaw, a Christian Art Institute is being formed to raise 
the level of liturgical art in Poland. The first step in its propaganda 
of Christian culture is being taken this month, when a series of 
lectures on liturgy, theology, works of the Renaissance and similar 
topics is being given. 


Though but recently established, the Eucharistic Crusade 
Days for children in Poland have spread all over the country. 
They are participated in by more than ten thousand children. 


In the Vicariate of Windhoek, South Africa, the Oblates of 
Mary Immaculate are very active, not only with the spread of the 
Faith by means of the motor mission, but also with translating 
the Bible and the Missal into the native African languages. 

re) 


COMMUNICATIONS 


LITURGICAL RETREAT CONTEMPLATED 


Dear O. F.:—. . . I believe you will be glad to know that I have had 
several offers to write further on the subject of the Liturgical Arts as 
a result of my publication in OraTE FraTres. One is to come out in 
October. 

In between times I am working on a subject that I feel to be of 
importance to the liturgical movement, if successful. I have in mind a 
liturgical retreat, to be held at some convenient location and to be made 
up of architects, clergy and all craftsmen whose work constitutes one 
of the liturgical arts. Of course, everything is still in the primary stages, 
but with the help and prayers of all concerned I sincerely believe we shall 
see our fondest hopes realized. 

Most sincerely yours, 
Haro_p JosEPH THOMPSON. 

Architect, New Bedford, Mass. 
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LECTURE ON LEAGUE OF DAILY MASS 
Dear O. F.:—I am enclosing the paper which I read at our recent con- 
ference: “The League of Daily Mass.” . . . The discussion on the 
paper was excellent. I have no hesitation in saying that it will bear good 
fruit. It was the breaking ground of the liturgical movement in the lives 
of many who listened. 
Thanks to you for the assistance given to me last June. 
Sincerely yours, 
W. S. M. 
St. Peter’s Cathedral, London, Ontario, Canada 
— 0 
BOOK REVIEWS 
AVE MARIA HYMNAL. Vol II, Liturgical Section. By Rev. Joseph J. Pier- 


ron. The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 1931. 152 
pp. Fifty-six cents. Accompaniment for the organ, $3.50. 


This book purposes to offer a collection of chants required for serv- 
ices on week days. In publishing this collection, Father Pierron primarily 
had in mind children’s choirs. He lays particular stress on Gregorian 
chant, since it is his opinion that the reintroduction of plainsong into 
our churches can best be accomplished by beginning with the children. 

Although comparatively small in bulk, the volume serves well to 
supply the liturgical music for special feasts, holy-days, and other occa- 
sions when an adult choir is not available. Plainsong melodies naturally 
predominate, although we find a considerable number of two-voiced ar- 
rangements; for the former round notes are employed. A word of com- 
mendation may be said for the printing; the points stand out very 
clearly. In our opinion Father Pierron’s book deserves to find wide accept - 


ance. G. J. R. 


AT THE FEET OF THE DIVINE MASTER. Short Meditations for Busy 
Priests. By Rev. A. Huonder, S.J. Fourth (Final) Series: The Break of 
Dawn. B. Herder Book Co., 15 % 17 South Broadway, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. 268 pp. $2.25 net. 

Father Huonder had completed his valuable series of meditations 

for priests on the life of Christ before he departed this life on August 23, 

1926. His confrere, P. Balthasar Wilhelm, S.J., undertook to edit the last 

two volumes. This book, the last of the series, deals with the life of 

our Savior from His birth to His baptism. The author must have felt 
that a book of meditations on Christ as child and youth should have 

a peculiar charm for the priest whose duty it is to fashion the souls 

of children to the pattern of the Christ-child. The meditations are pecu- 

liarly fitted for the Advent and Christmas seasons; they are on the same 

high spiritual level as the foregoing volumes. J. K. 
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BOOKS OF THE LATIN LITURGY. By Abbot Cabrol, O.S.B. (The Catho- 
lic Library of Religious Knowledge, Vol. XXII.) Herder Book Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri. 1932. 166 pp. 

For the student of the liturgy, any new book by Abbot Cabrol 
needs no special introduction. However, since the present volume is 
intended for a wider circle of readers, it might be well to remark that 
the treatment of the subject is not too scientific for the intelligent 
Catholic interested in knowing about the evolution of the books used in 
the Latin liturgy. The story of their development is, in fact, a brief 
history of the Christian liturgy, because sacred texts and formulas of 
prayer were from the beginning employed in the liturgical services. How, 
for example, the various stages in the development of the Missal or the 
Breviary illustrate the expansion of the sacrificial liturgy and prayer life 
in the Western Church, is clearly set forth in these pages. The many 
earlier texts, from which these and the other main liturgical books— 
the pontifical, the ritual and the ceremonial—originated or by which 
they are still accompanied, are described and traced to their earliest forms. 
This is done not only for the books of the Roman liturgy, but likewise 
for the Ambrosian, the Mozarabic, the Gallican, and the Celtic con- 
temporaries in the West. An ample bibliography follows each chapter. 
This little volume will unquestionably make instructive and interesting 
reading for priest and layman alike. BAS 





JESUS LIVE IN ME Through Blessed Virgin Mary in the Spirit of St. 
Teresa. Compiled by Father Marian, O.F.M. The Franciscan Printery, 
Pulaski, Wis. 1932. Black cloth, 192 pp. Price, seventy-five cents. 

This book of devotions for children consists of a collection of pray- 
ers, hymns, and some meditations taken from the autobiography and the 
poems of St. Teresa of Lisieux, with the usual litanies and indulgenced 
ejaculations found in almost all prayerbooks. The conditions for gaining 
the plenary indulgence connected with the prayer before the image of 
our Lord crucified (p. 66) are not stated correctly; the final condition, 
namely, prayer according to the intention of the Holy Father, is not 
mentioned. CLS 


DIE HEILIGE MESSE in ihrem Werden und Wesen. By Dr. Johannes Brink- 
trine. Verlag Ferdinand Schéningh, Paderborn, Germany. 1931. Brochure, 
288 pp. 

The well known name of the author in European circles is already 
an assurance of the scholarliness of this learned work. He is clearly master 
of the subject, having taught the matter to seminarians in Paderborn 
for ten years previous to making it available for publication. The present 
volume contains a scientific study and explanation of the different parts 
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of the Mass of the Roman rite in their historical, liturgical, and theo- FABIC 
logical setting. After treating, in an introductory manner, of the origin 
and gradual development of the present Mass-rite, the author then takes 
the various parts, one by one, following the order in which they are at 
present found in the Mass. The importance of the book lies chiefly, per- 


haps, in the fact that the latest liturgical studies and findings of scholars j 
have been made use of. Then, too, a number of questions not usually works 
touched upon very thoroughly by authors, are discussed by Dr. Brink- Chris 
trine and solutions offered; for example, the first words of the Gloria, book 
the so-called question of “unleavened bread,” the theological signification welco 
of the Offertory prayers, the signs of the cross after the Consecration comp 
of the Mass, and many others. Nearly every important statement in the schoo’ 
book is substantiated by references to Scripture texts, the works of the versal 
Fathers, theologians, and other sources. Especially valuable in this respect to th 
are the two short, but erudite, treatises, at the end of the book, on “The Chris’ 
Signs of the Cross in the Canon” and “Secondary Eucharistic Cult- the f. 
forms.” The scholarly critic may not always agree with the author in 

his solutions to various difficult questions connected with the Mass, but HEAR 


all will agree that this volume contains invaluable aids for the professor 
of liturgy or for any close student of the Mass. Especially pleasing to 
any reader will be the clear but brief treatment of the matter and the 


r 


choice selection of salient points. of th 
Po R. R. S. Order 
to no 
L’EUCOLOGIA ROMANA ANTICA. Lineamenti stilistici e storici. By D. Pio as ad 
Alfonso, O.S.B., Professor of Liturgy in the Pontifical School of Sacred leadis 
Music, Rome. Tipografia dei Monasteri, Subiaco, Italy. 1931. Brochure. 
154 pp. deepe 
The term “euchologia” is not to be confounded with the traditional Cath 
“euchologion,” the name of the chief liturgical prayer-book of the By- > DE 
zantine rite. “Euchologia” is a term recently invented by liturgists to , 
signify the formulas of liturgical prayer, which formulas are here studied 
as formulas according to their origin and development and structure, ) 
independently of the rite to which they belong. The author feels himself duval 
justified in doing this for a practical reason, since formulas are the sub- gious 
stance of the ancient liturgy. aay 
The work is a profound and interesting scientific study, and with neue 
its stroke of originality should throw some light on certain liturgical pense 
problems which of late are being thoroughly debated by competent litur- i. = 
gists. Chief among these problems is the origin and arrangement of the oilieed 
Canon of the Mass. But many other formulas are also examined, such sieee. 
as Baptism (with its many blessings), consecrations, ordinations, collects, of ti 
and numerous blessings. As already indicated, it is a work for scientific tions 
liturgists and is written in the Italian language. O. L. K. at 
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FABIOLA or the Church of the Catacombs. By Nicholas Patrick Cardinal Wise- 
man. School Edition. Edited by Rev. John R. Hagan, Ph.D., Superin- 
tendent of Cleveland Catholic Schools, and Alice C. Hagan, A.B., Teacher 
of English in the John Hay High School, Cleveland. Longmans, Green 
and Co., New York, Chicago, Boston, Toronto. 1932. ix-310 pp. 
Cloth; list price, 75 cents. 

As far back as memory carries us, Fabiola was one of the standard 
works in church, sodality, school, and young people’s libraries. And at 
Christmas, on commencement days, or at the distribution of prizes, the 
book was bound to be one among others as a matter of course. So we 
welcome an old friend in a new makeup—abridged and adapted by its 
competent editors—to suit the juniors and seniors in Catholic high 
schools of today. With the renewed interest in the inner life of the uni- 
versal Church, the historical romance also serves to take us of the present 
to the extremely hazardous family, social, and liturgical life of the 
Christians of the first ages of the Church; moreover, to impress one with 
the fact of the oneness of all Catholic life. R.C.B. 





HEART O’THE RULE. A Primer for Tertiary Novices. By Father Marion 
Habig, O.F.M. Franciscan Herald Press, 1434 W. 51 Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 70 pp. Price, fifteen cents. 

This manual has been specially prepared to be placed into the hands 
of the novices. It contains a commentary on the Rule for the Third 
Order Fraternity. The Chapter on “Daily Holy Mass,” we are pleased 
to note, takes an account of the best method of assisting at holy Mass 
as advanced by the liturgical movement and urges Tertiaries to take a 
leading part in this movement. The booklet will do much to foster a 
deeper spirituality in the Tertiaries, and to prepare its users for efficient 
Catholic Action, the need of our age. j.K. 





P. DESIDERIUS LENZ. Biographische Gedenkblatter zu seinem 100. Geburts- 
tag. Von P. Gallus Schwind, O.S.B. 1932. Kunstverlag Beuron, Hohen- 
zollern. 321 pp. Kart. 4.30 R. M. 

One who would have a clear idea of the foundation, the early 
development and underlying principles of the now famous modern reli- 
gious art school of Beuron Abbey, in Germany, must read this new 
book on the life history of its founder, P. Desiderius Lenz. The author 
introduces the artist himself as relating the early development of his 
artistic genius, his early travels, the various difficulties he encountered 
in realizing his vocation as artist and monk, the founding of his new 
school of Christian art, and the successes it achieved even during his life 
time. The reader of this biography will be able to follow the genesis 
of the artist and of his work, will learn more about the intimate rela- 
tions between the Beuronese art and the liturgy of the Church as it is 
so faithfully carried out by the monks of St. Benedict. The author of 
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the book no doubt has accomplished his task to keep alive the memory 
of this remarkable man, one of the most efficient promoters of the litur- 
gical movement of the age. J. K. 





DAS VOLK LERNT GREGORIANISCHEN CHORAL. Volkschoralpraxis. 
Neun Fragen von P. Dr. Gregor Schwake, Benediktiner der Abtei St 
Joseph, Gerleve. Verlag Laumann, Diilmen in Westfalen. 1932. Large 
8vo. 96 pp., six illustrations. Price, M 2.75. 


Although Pope Pius X as far back as 1903 and Pope Pius XI in 
1928 made it a matter of precept to restore the liturgical plainchant 
to the people, many of those directly concerned have been holding back 
for want of adequate direction regarding just how this is to be carried 
out. With this present work, one of the first in the field, we have a 
remarkably enlightening means, and one written in a very joyous and 
encouraging mood, on the practice of Gregorian chant for the people. 
The author considers briefly, but with telling directness, almost every 
conceivable question and objection that can be put, under nine general 
questions: Who wants this? Can it be carried out without a leader? 
Can it be done without teaching means? How are chant courses for the 
people held? Will people cooperate? What must be noted by each par- 
ticipant? Is the church choir to be dispensed with? Does polyphonic 
music by the choir drop out? With the help of the chant by the people, 
whither advance? That the author is thoroughly conversant with his 
matter and eminently competent to solve all the difficulties encountered 
by pastors, choir directors, organists and teachers, the fact that he has 
successfully trained 120,000 German Catholics in ‘plainchant already 
proves. 

‘A few sentences from the work convey an idea of the directness 
and encouraging suggestiveness of its style: “Observe men practicing 
for hours and days at trap-shooting; observe people rehearsing a play; 
observe, according to St. Paul’s admonition, the exertions of contestants 
training for the stadium; after these observations we begin and proceed, 
with the same people, to their training in Gregorian chant.”——“We have 
great community sings and participation in song pageantry by the masses; 
why not parochial participation in plainchant in the service of God?”— 
“It is not difficult to wisecrack about a course in plainchant for the 
people; ‘brave’ soldiers disported themselves with witticism at the crown- 
ing of Christ with thorns.”——“Every group of school-children is able 
to sing the Sanctus and the Benedictus of the Requiem High Mass after 
a half-hour’s good instruction.” Telling just how all this is to be carried 
out in a book of less than 100 pages, is already quite an achievement. And 
the success achieved by the author, of which the work gives some account, 
assures us of the appropriateness of its title, People Are Learning Grego- 
rian Chant. R.C.B. 
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